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“Knowledge is Power.” 
(Continued from page 402.) 

It has becn said, by persons whose opinions are 
worthy attention, that spade-husbandry is, in some 
eases, better than plow-husbandry; that is, that 
the earth, under particular circumstances of soil 
and situation, may be more fitly prepared for the 
influences of the atmosphere by digging than by 
plowing. It is not our business to enter into a con- 
sideration of this question. The growth of corn is 
a manufacture, in which man employs the chemical 
properties of the soil and of the air in conjunction 
with his own labour, aided by certain tools or ma- 
chines, for the production of a crop; and that 
power, whether of chemistry or machinery—whe- 
ther of the salt, or the lime, or the dung, or the 
guano, which he puts upon the earth, or the spade 
or the plow which he puts into it—that power which 
docs the work easiest is necessarily the best, Le- 
cause it diminishes the cost of production. Tf the 
plow does not do the work as well as the spade, it 
is a less perfect machine; but the less perfect ma- 
chine may be preferred to the more perfect, because, 
taking other conditions into consideration, it is a 
cheaper machine. If the spade, applied in a pecu- 
liar manner by the strength and judgment of the 
man using it, more completely turns up the soil, 
breaks the clods, and removes the weeds than the 
plow, which receives one uniform direction from 
man with the assistance of other animal power, then 
the spade is a more perfect machine in its combina- 
tion with human labour than the plow is, worked 
with a lesser degree of the same combination. But 
still it may be a machine which cannot be used 
with advantage to the producer, and is therefore 
not desirable for the consumer. All such questions 
must be determined by the cost of production ; and 


work more completely than a man guiding a plow, 
and a team of horses dragging it (which we do not 
affirm or deny), the only reason for this is, that the 
man with the spade is a better machine than the 
man with the plow and the horses. The most 
stupid man that ever existed is, beyond all compa- 
rison, a machine more cunningly made by the 
hands of his Creator, more perfect in all his several 
parts, and with all his parts more exquisitely adapted 
to the regulated movement of the whole body, less 
liable to accidents, and less injured by wear and 
tear, than the most beautiful machine that ever was, 
or ever will be, invented. There is no possibility 
of supplying in many cases a substitute for the 
simplest movements of a man’s body, by the most 
complicated movements of the most ingenious ma- 
chinery. The laws of mechanism are the same 
whether applied to a man, or to a lever, or a wheel ; 
but the man has more pliability than any combina- 
tion of wheels and levers. 

The natural machinery by which a man even 
lifts his hand to his head, is at once so complex and 
so simple, so apparently easy and yet so entirely 
dependent upon the right adjustment of a great 
many contrary forces, that no automaton, or ma- 
chine imitating the actions of man, could ever be 
made to effect this seemingly simple motion, with- 
out showing that the contrivance was imperfect— 
that it was a mere imitation, and a very clumsy 
one. What an easy thing it appears to be for a 
farming man to thrash his corn with a flail; and 
yet what an expensive arrangement of wheels is 
necessary to produce the same effects with a thrash- 
ing machine! The truth is, that the man’s arm 
and the flail form a much more curious machine 
than the other machine of wheels, which does the 
same work; and the real question as regards the 
value of the two machines is, which machine in the 
greater degree lessens the cost of production. 

We state this principle broadly, in our examina- 
tion into the value of machinery in diminishing the 
cost of production; that the value of a machine 
depends upon the combined accuracy and economy 
with which it will complete a desired result—the 
cost of the machine in the first instance, and the 
cost of maintaining it in good order, being taken 
into consideration. A steam-engine is well adapted 
to pump water from a well or cistern; yet no sane 
man would adopt it for the purpose of supplying in 
this way the wants of a small family. ‘The impor- 
tance of this principle is often overlooked in the 


that cost in agriculture is made up of the rent of|details of practical life, by thoughtful and ingenious 


land, the profit of capital, and the wages of labour 
—or the portions of the produce belonging to the 
landlord, the farmer, and the labourer. 

And this brings us to the great principle of all 
machinery. A tool of the simplest construction is 
& machine ; a machine of the most curious construc- 
tion is only a complicated tool. There are many 
cases in the arts, and there may be cases in agri- 
culture, in which the human arm and hand, with or 
Without a tool, may do work that no machine can 
80 well perform. ‘There are processes in polishing, 
and there is a process in copperplate printing, in 
Which no substance has been found to stand in the 
Place of the human hand. And, if therefore, the 
man with a spade alone does a certain agricultural 


men. The patent office at Washington is crowded 
with models of inventions, exhibiting a wonderful 
amount of skill and design, and not one in ten of 
which have proved of any great value to the inven- 
tors or the public. 

If we could imagine a man entirely dispos- 
sessed of the power of rendering the forces of 
nature subservient to himself, we should see the 
feeblest of animal beings. Man has no tools 
which are a part of himself to build houses like the 
beaver, or cells like the bee. He has not even 
learned from nature to build instinctively, by cer- 
tain and unchangeable rules, but varies continually 
the form of his structural habitations. Indeed, the 


origin of all our architectural rules and styles, has|steam-power. 





sprung as it were by chance, from the rudest and 
most imperfect models. Whatever chance struc- 
tures the early and uncivilized inhabitants of any 
country have fashioned from the materials afforded 
them as a shelter and protection from the weather, 
the same structures, with all their prominent fea- 
tures, have been perpetuated and reproduced by 
their more enlightened and opulent posterity. Thus 
we find the characteristics of the cavern and the 
mound in the Egyptian style of architecture, and 
the form and structure of the tent in the peaked 
roofs and conical buildings of the Chinese. The 
much admired architecture of the Greeks and the 
structure of the Parthenon perpetuates the form of 
the original rude cabin, while the descendants of 
the Teutonic races still reproduce in the arches of 
their Gothic cathedrals the leafy bowers and forest 
lodges of their ancestors. 

Man, however, does not need to be instructed 
instinctively like the lower animals. His power is 
in his mind, and that rightly cultivated and deve- 
loped teaches him to use the materials and forces 
of nature to construct edifices, arch tunnels, and 
build bridges, as surely and as effectively as instinct 
teaches the beaver to construct dams and embank- 
ments, or the bee to fashion combs and hexagonal 
cells. Through this power man has been enabled 
to subject the whole physical world to his dominion, 
and through it alone he obtains the prerogative of 
being able to progress. Animal instinct of to-day 
is no better or more improved than it was a thou- 
sand years ago; the swallow of to-day labours as 
unremittingly, employs as many materials in the 
construction of her nest, as did the swallow of three 
thousand years ago, and after all this experience, 
the structure and design of the nest last constructed 
will have no improvement upon the first. If man, 
however, were to rebuild at the present day the 
great pyramid of Egypt, or the temple of Solomon, 
he would construct better edifices than the originals 
with half the time and a tenth of the expense. 
Herodotus informs us that one hundred thousand 
men were constantly employed for twenty years in 
the building of the pyramid of Cheops: but all the 
materials which compose it could now be raised 
from the ground to their present position, by the 
combustion of less than five hundred tons of coal. 
“The instincts of man are faint and feeble, while to 
reason and faith the vistas are boundless.” Wis- 
dom is better than strength, “and the more that 
wisdom spreads, the more human strength is saved, 
and the more is comfort enhanced.” 

To act upon material objects, man arms his weak- 
ness with tools and machines. As we have before 
said, tools and machines are, in principle, the same. 
When we strike a nail upon the head with a ham- 
mer, we avail ourselves of a power which we find in 
nature—the effect produced by the concussion of 
two bodies; when we employ a water-wheel to beat 
out a mass of iron with a still larger hammer, we 
still avail ourselves of the same power. There is no 
difference in the nature of the instruments, although 
we call one a tool, and the other a machine. “A 
tool,” says Mr. Babbage, “is usually more simple 
than a machine ; it is generally used with the hand, 
while a machine is frequently moved by animal or 
The simpler machines are often 
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merely one or more tools placed in a frame, and 
acted upon by a moving power.” But neither the 
tool nor the machine has any force of itself. In one 
case the force is in the arm, in the other in the wa- 
ter, the steam, or the animal that turns the wheel. 
The distinctions which have been taken between a 
tool and a machine are really co trivial, and the 
line of separation between one and the other is so 
slight, that we can only speak of both as common 
instruments for adding to the efficiency of labour. 
The simplest application of a principle of mechanics 
to an every-day hand-tool may convert it into what 
is called a machine. Take a three-pronged fork— 
one of the universal tools; fasten a rope to the end 
of the handle; put a log under the fork as a ful- 
crum; and we have a lever, when pulied down by 
the rope, which will grub up a strongly-rooted large 
shrub in a few minutes. ‘Ihe labourer has called 
in a powerful ally. The tool has become a ma- 
chine. Both machines and tools, however, are in- 
termediate instruments to transmit, to modify, or to 
apply power; and with the exception of the power 
consumed in wearing away the rubbing parts—that 
is, in producing friction—and the small portions 
transmitted to the air, the amount of power trans- 
mitted is just equal to that received. 


(To be continued.) 





Epistle of George Fox. 
To Friends, in the North of Ireland. 

Friends,—In that which convinced you, wait; 
that you may have that removed, you are con- 
vinced of. And all my dear Friends, dwell in the 
life, and love, and power, and wisdom of God, in| 
unity one with another, and with God; and the 
peace and wisdom of God fill all your hearts, that 
nothing may rule in you but the life, which stands 
in the Lord God. G. F. 

Badgley, in Warwickshire, 1655. 

Scraps For “The Friend.” 
Knox on the Parables. 

In those words, “ Behold a sower went forth to 
sow,” we feel at once, that we have descriked to us, 
the first opening of the Gospel. This was self-evi- 
dently the first step in the evangelic dispensation ; | 
and the entire parable gives it as the foundation, 
on which all the sequel of efficacious mercy to man 
must depend. Therefore, most fitly says our Lord 
to his disciples, “ Know fe not this parable? and 
how then, shall ye know all parables ?”’ 

Amongst the wonders of this parable, I cannot! 
but notice the exactness with which the seed in| 
stony places, describes the dangers which await the 
first stage of inward religion, and too often frus- 
trate its growing into reality; and also, the equally 
remarkable justness of the thorns, as emblematic of| 
those stealthy attachments to the increasing good| 
things of earth, by which, even without loss of fair 
external appearances, so many, of what is called 
the religious world, have been made barren and 
unfruitful ; of beginnings, which gave fairest pro- 
mise of a successful issue, as the Poet says : 

“ How oft by these, at sixty are undone 
The virtues of a saint, at twenty-one.” 

The seed on the rock perishes, because there is 
no root. Therefore, when the sun shines strongly 
from above, there is no adequate means of supply- 
ing strength from beneath. Root, is fixed vital 
principle. Where this is wanting, whatever may 
have been the warmth of movement, strong temp- 
tation, coming either in shape of pain or pleasure, 
will be yielded to; and the transient affection will 
pass off like morning dew. In the other instance, 
the seed in the thorny ground, there is no intimation 
of want of root, The vegetation has commenced, 


and has gone through its first stage. The earlier 
dangers are over. ‘Lhe sun has shined upon it, but 
there was no lack of moisture. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, the soil has admitted principles of deadly ten- 
dency. There are thorns within, which counterwork 
the good seed, with equal depth, steadiness, and 
constancy. These too “spring up night and day, 
men know not how.” In St. Matthew, these are, 


“the cares of this world, and the deceitfulness of 


riches.” St. Mark adds, “the desires of other 
things,” and Luke, “the pleasures of this life.” 
Altogether, they take in every thing; and present 
to us an inward mystery of iniquity, most strictly 
(and how often fatally!) opposed, to the inward 
mystery of godliness. 

In the good ground, the three degrees are re- 
markable; an hundred, sixty, and thirty; as if 
corresponding to that threefold description in Isaiah; 
“They shall mount up with wings, as eagles; they 
shall run, and not be weary; they shall walk and 
not faint.” 

It deserves notice, that Holy Scripture has made 
a threefold distinction, both of evil and of good cha- 
racters. The evil characters are, “the ungodly, 
the sinner, the scornful.’ Psalm, i. 4. The good 
are “little children, young men, and fathers.” 
John, ii. 13. Our Lord’s words would seem to con- 
vey the idea, that what ought to be gradations in 
goodness, would appear as so many classes of the 
good ; in consequence of the greater number, stop- 
ping at a lower stage. ‘hus, it may be feared, too 
many Christians have continued babes. “Oh,” 
says a certain writer, “that it were not as clear as 
the light, and as discernible as the earth under our 
feet, that most Christians are weaklings, and of the 
lower forms in the school of Christ.” 

“The kingdom of heaven,” says our Saviour, “ is 
like unto leaven, which a woman took, and hid in 
three measures of meal, till the whole was leavened.” 
A more simple illustration, one would think, could 
not be chosen; and yet, never were human words, 
in so small a compass, more pregnant with infor- 
mation. * * 
—but unremittingly, profoundly, effectually. 


the lifeless heap in which it is hidden, it will, in the 
end, assimilate the whole to itself. “The whole 
shall be leavened.” 

Again: “The kingdom of heaven is like unto trea- 
sure hid in a field; the which when a man hath 
found, he hideth, and for joy thereof goeth and 
selleth all that he hath, and buyeth that field.” 
This parable represents the person, as finding what 
he was not looking for; (the same as where the 
Almighty says through his prophet Isaiah, “ I am 
found of them that sought me not:”) he comesupon it 
unexpectedly: but recognizing its worth, not merely 
iis judgment and his affections, but his passions, 
come immediately into operation. “ He hideth it,” 
—an expression of fear; and “for joy thereof he 










less than nothing, in comparison of the treasure with 
which he has unexpectedly become acquainted, 
“For joy thereof, he goeth and selleth all that he 
hath, and buyeth that field.” Again : “ The king- 
dom of heaven is like unto a merchantman, seek- 
ing goodly pearls: who, when he had found one 
pearl of great price, went and sold all that he had 
and bought it.” Scarcely could a figure have been 
found, more elegant or more simple. A pearl of the 
finer kind combines a beauty, a richness, and a purity, 
hardly to be matched in any other production of 
nature. To choose a pearl of matchless value, there- 
fore, as the emblem of evangelic religion, was to 
make this heavenly object as engaging to our men- 
tal taste, as it is, in its acknowledged nature, impres- 
sive on our understanding and our conscience. * * 

The merchant-man is seeking goodly pearls; 
that is, the mind and heart are devoted to the pur- 
suing of what is true, honest, just, pure, lovely, and 
of good report; and, no doubt, such is the result 
which may be hoped for, from the blessing of God 
upon a wise and well directed education. But then, 
excellent as these objects are, they are not “the one 
thing needful.” They are but goodly pearls; not 
the one pearl of great price. That is, initiatory 
habits of the most promising kind are formed, but 
the efficacious principle of inward and spiritua) life 
has not yet come into clear and conscious operation. 
In such a pursuit, the interior vitality will not long 
remain unknown; and when distinctly understood, 
it will be so appreciated, by the rightly disposed 
mind, as to correspond most fully to this figurative 
representation. It is to be observed, that the signs 
of emotion, which were mentioned in the case of 
the treasure in the field, are not intimated here. 
The decision of conduct is, however, exactly the 
same; they both sell all, and buy it. Clearly dis- 
covering the nature and excellency of vital Chris- 
tianity, they choose it cordially, unconditionally, 
and at whatever cost, for their portion and the lot 
of their inheritance. * * * Onthe last para- 
ble of all, that of the “ Net,” I need not dwell: like 


It works inwardly; imperceptibly | the “seventh seal,” and the “seventh trumpet,” in 


As|the Apocalypse, it apparently does little more than 
it is allowed to work, instead of being destroyed by| mark the final close. 


What is most remarkable in 
this seventh parable, is, that it repeats the decree 
of Heaven in separating real, from nominal Chris- 
tians; proving thereby the necessity for this redu- 
plicated prohibition. 

a 


Management of Bees. 


— Elitor—I have read with pleasure several 
articles in the Furmer relative to the management 
of bees in winter, but no inducements to adopt any 
system are laid down. 1 am somewhat engaged in 
the culture of honey and the honey-bee, and thus 
far have been very successful ; yet there are draw- 
backs which require attention, which we can obviate 
if we will. I object to putting bees in a cellar, 


gocth, and selleth all that he hath, and buyeth that} packing them in straw, and also burying in the 


field.” 


ground. In the first place,a damp situation would 


Thus it is generally, with the converted prodigal. sooner or later prove downright ruin to them, as it 








He is, for the mo-t part, reclaimed from profligacy,| would be very likely to mould their combs and 
or roused from insensibility, by some unlooked-for|cause disease and death; I -hould as soon think of 
occurrence ; some awakening providence; some earn- wintering a family of children in a cellar and having 


est address of a preacher ; some opportune conver-|them come out healthy in the spring, as I would a 


. . . S 
sation of a friend or acquaintance. He becomes|swarm of bees. Packing them in straw is also 


impressed with an object, which is to him as new| wrong, as you must necessarily stop a free circula- 
and as strange as a hoard of gold, which had been| tion of pure air, which is so essential to all animal 
concealed in the earth, could be to the finder of it :|life. The method of burying them in the ground, 
and, resolved to possess what he had discovered, |is, if possible, worse than either of the above, for a 
there is no sacrifice, of what he has hitherto valued,| closer confinement and consequently a greater de- 
which he is not ready to submit to. He sees that) gree of dampness must prevail. I believe that under 
religion alone, the vital religion of the heart, can|ordinary circumstances six swarms out of eight 
confer either present peace, or everlasting felicity ;| would either die or be worthless the first season, if 
and earth, with all that earth can bestow, appears|buried in the ground. A swarm reduced from four 
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thousand to two or three hundred would be almost 
worthless. 

The method which I practise has been successful, 
never having lost a swarm either in winter or spring. 
My hives are twelve inches square inside, with an 
opening in front and rear for egress and ingress, 
three inches long and half an inch high, with a seven- 
by-nine glass inserted in the rear, for the purpose of 
witnessing their operations, and ascertaining if they 
have a sufficient supply of honey for winter use, 
&e. ; the glass to be covered by a door that can be 
opened and shut at pleasure. About the first of 
December the hive should be placed down closely 
upon the bottom-board, with the front and rear 
entrance opened for a free circulation of pure air, 
which is indispensable. I now place the hive in a 
dark, unoccupied room, that is rather cold ; even if 
the thermometer should run to ten or fifteen degrees 
below the freezing point, it would do no harm, and 
should be kept at as even a temperature as possible. 
In this condition a swarm of bees will consume ten 
or twelve pounds of honey less than they would 
were they exposed to the rays of the sun. In the 
course of the winter I occasionally open the door, 
in the rear of the hives, to ascertain their condition, 
being careful to keep the frost and ice out of the 
entrances. 

When sufficiently warm, say the last of March, 
they may be taken from the room and placed upon 
the bee-stand, where they are to be kept for the 
summer, and if the weather be favourable, and the 
bees wish to issue out, I open the door in the rear 
of the hive for the purpose of letting in the light, 
being careful not to let any of the bees out until 
the door has been opened at least twenty-four hours, 
and by so doing I prevent them from being blinded 
by the rays of the sun, especially when there is snow 
on the ground. Having practised the above system, 
I feel assured that there is no safer way, and feel 
confident that should any feel disposed to follow 
my directions, they would not fail of success. 

My spring management is somewhat different. 
Having them now placed upon the stand, I close the 
rear entrance perfectly tight, to stop the current of 
air under them, at the same time letting the rays 
of the sun strike fully upon the hives, to assist in 
creating a sufficient degree of heat to propagate the 
eggs and larvee, and at the same time ascertain if 
there is enough food for them, and if there is not 
enough, feed them with a little honey or syrup, and 
they will return as many dollars, as cents are paid 
for the trouble. 


Emigration to the United States. 


According to official documents, 4,212,624 per- 
sons of foreign birth arrived in the United States, 
during the period of 36} years, ending Twelfth 
mo. 31st, 1855. 

Of these, 207 ,492 were bornin England; 747,930 
in Ireland; 34,559 in Scotland; 4,782 in Wales, 
and 1,348,682 others were born in Great Britain 
and Ireland, the division not designated; 2,343,445, 
total number born in the United Kingdom; 1,206,- 
087 were born in Germany; 35,895 in Prussia; 
17,583 in Holland; 6,991 in Belgium; 31,071 in 
Switzerland ; 188,725 in France ; 11,251 in Spain; 
6,049 in Portugal; 3,059 in Denmark; 29,441 in 
Norway and Sweden; 1,318 in Poland; 938 in 
Russia; 123 in Turkey; 7,185 in Italy; 108 in 
Greece; 338 in Sicily; 706 in Sardinia; 9 in 
Corsica; 116 in Malta; 526 others were born in 
Europe, the division not designated ; 91,699 were 
born in British America; 5,440 in South America ; 
640 in Central America; 15,969 in Mexico; 35,- 
317 in the West Indies; 16,714 in China; 101 in 
the East Indies; 7 in Persia; 16 others were born 

















in Asia, division not designated ; 14 were born in| that God was their father, and at the same time 
Liberia; 4 in Egypt; 5 in Morocco; 2 in Algiers;| were in reality of their father the devil, doing his 
4 others were born in the Barbary States, the divi-| works, when they thought they were doing God’s 
sion not designated; 2 were born at the Cape of|works? This woful mistake has been, and is, al- 
Good Hope; 118 others were born in Africa, the| most general amongst mankind. When they sup- 
division not designated; 278 were born in the/ press the measure of grace in themselves, and drink 
Canary Islands; 1,288 in the Azores; 203 in Ma-|a few draughts as above-said, they are then fit to 
deira ; 22 in Cape Verde ; 59 in Sandwich Islands ;| follow anti-christ whithersoever he will lead them. 
5 in Society Islands; 79 in South Sea Islands; 3| But he will take care, not to have much cross to the 
in Isle of France; 14 in St. Helena; 20 in Aus-| will of the flesh in his religion, lest they should be 
tralia; 157,537 in countries not designated by the| tempted to leave him; that being the very reason 
returns. of the violence they have offered to the divine Wit- 

Ireland contributed the largest portion, for it is| ness, which formerly rose up against them in their 
estimated that in addition to the number above minds, viz., because they saw if they followed that, 
stated, 747,930 who arrived in the United States, the cross must be taken up, and self must be denied. 
and were known to have been born in Ireland, at} At this they have stumbled ; and though little sense 
least one million of the number attributed to Great|is at present retained thereof, by reason of their 
Britain and Ireland were also born in the latter) intoxication, yet when they are summoned before 
country. This would make the total Irish immi-|the judgment-seat of Christ, and the books come to 
gration 1,747,930. be opened, all will then see things as they really 

—_—_-+——_ are, which do not at all change their natures, 
For “ The Friend.” | though, by the defect in the capacity before de- 

The following extract from the Journal of that| scribed, they be not seen or understood. 
faithful minister of the gospel, John Griffith, is in-| “It is worthy to be remembered, and deeply pon- 
serted by the request of a correspondent in Western| dered by great numbers in our Society, that it was 
Pennsylvania, and commended to the serious con-|the rebellion and unfaithfulness of the children of 
sideration of its readers. Israel, that was the cause of their being turned 

“Oh! what a pity it is, that old professors, in-| back again into a barren, doleful, howling wilder- 
stead of being as pillars in the house of God, and| ness, when near the borders of the land of promise. 
as Aarons and Hurs, bearing part of the Lord’s| They doubtless might have then entered, subdued 
great work, so happily and gloriously begun in the} the idolatrous inhabitants, and taken full possession 
earth, should be a means of obstructing the same,| thereof, had they believed in and obeyed the mighty 
and by the carnality of their spirits, burden and| Jehovah, who with an outstretched arm had brought 
greatly depress the Word of life in the messengers| them out of the land of Egypt, dividing the Red 
of Christ, sent in order to carry it on amongst man-|Sea in mercy to them, and for the destruction of 
kind; thereby rendering themselves altogether un-| their enemies. But what a long wilderness travel 
worthy to be named by his name, to taste of his| they had afterwards, for about the space of thirty- 
dainties, or to live under this glorious manifestation} eight years, until all that people had fallen, except 
of evangelical light and truth, to mankind ! Caleb and Joshua, men of upright hearts whom the 

“Ts not the great design of the Almighty ob-| Lord honoured with being the leaders of an entirely 
vious, in gathering us as a people into his fold, to| new people to possess the land. Cannot the empty, 
sit under his teachings, and consequently under his| formal professors amongst us, who, under great pre- 
glorious manifestation, showering upon us great) tensions, have suffered a heart of unbelief, a rebel- 
plenty of rain from above, and heavenly dew as|lious heart, that has departed from the living God, 
upon Hermon’s hills, that we might be as the gar-| and embraced this present world, read their own 
den of the Lord, full of fruitful plants and fragrant) condemnation in this account? Shall they ever en- 
flowers, sending forth a sweet smell, yea, to be as a|ter into the heavenly Canaan, or be accounted 
fountain of gardens, and wells of living water, and| worthy to carry on his glorious work in the earth? 
streams from the goodly beautiful mountains of| No, verily; but they must fall into great condem- 
Lebanon. It is written, ‘Out of the belly of him| nation, except they repent and redeem their mis- 
that believes, shall flow rivers of living water.’ By| spent time, and another people be raised to main- 
this it plainly appears, that the Lord’s chosen peo-| tain this glorious cause, to whom the Calebs and 
ple are like conduits, channels, or water-spouts, to| Joshuas in our Society will be as leaders and diree- 
convey the water of life into the wilderness, that it} tors; like Priscillas and Aquilas, to expound unto 
may become a fruitful field, and that the desert) them, who inquire the way to Sion, the way of the 
land may come to rejoice, and blossom as a rose;| Lord more perfectly; for I am fully persuaded, 
also into the sea, viz. amongst the nations, lan-|our Society will not cease to be a people, nor the 
guages, tongues and people, to heal the fishes that| glory ever depart therefrom wholly, as it did from 
are in this sea, the backsliders and distempered ofthe Jewish, and in a great degree the lapsed Chris- 
mankind. tian church. 

“ But oh, how slowly doth this work go on! and} “I have no doubt but that a people will be pre- 
what a little progress it hath yet made, to what was| served from generation to generation, to contend 
expected by those valiants, who first engaged| earnestly for the faith once delivered to the saints, 
against Babylon in the morning of our day, and|and to maintain the same with the doctrine and 
made that kingdom shake! Many under the same) principles resulting therefrom, so eminently revived 
profession in this day, are turned against the Truth,!in our predecessors, and most surely believed by 
and at the same time that they pretend to maintain) us. So that when it shall please the Lord to 
its cause, are supporting and strengthening the| awaken the nations, there will be no occasion to ex- 
kingdom of Babylon all in their power, which is| pect new discoveries or other manifestations, but 
exceedingly strange, and perhaps would not be be-|the Lord will show where he feeds his flock, and 
lieved by hundreds that really are doing it. The| where they lie down at noon. 
reason is, they first of all have taken some draughts| “Ido not expect the present lethargy and al- 
of the wine, out of Babylon’s golden cup, whereby| most universal indifference of all denominations of 
they are so intoxicated, as not to know what they| Christians about religion, is to continue very long, 
are doing; so that, when they think they are| for the Lord’s soul abhors it. I am fully persuaded 
serving God, they are serving Satan. Were not| he will arise in dreadful majesty, to shake terribly 
the Jews drunk with this cup, when they dreamed|the earth; the power, wisdom, policy and splendor 
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thereof, and not only the earth, but the heavens 
also, that he may remove those things which can 
be shaken, that those things that cannot be shaken 
may remain. Then shall people see how empty 
and fruitless their religious pretensions have been. 
Then will their eyes and cries be to the Lord, to 
show them the pasture of the flock of his companions, 
Then will mankind receive a kingdom which can- 
not be shaken. But, oh! the bitter cups that must 
be drunk, and the vials of God’s wrath that must 
be poured upon nations and kingdoms, before man- 
kind in general, will be humbled enough to submit 
to the yoke of Christ, and to learn of him who is 
meek and lowly in heart. But he is Lord of lords 
and King of kings, and can turn and overturn, un- 
til the inhabitants of the earth are willing that he 
should reign whose right it is; ‘for when the judg- 
ments of the Lord are in the earth, the inhabitants 
of the world will learn righteousness.’ 

“Great and marvellous have been the Lord's 
condescension and goodness, manifested four our help 
and preservation many ways; upon one whereof [| 
cannot well omit a short remark, viz., the reviving 
of ancient zeal for the promotion of discipline and 
good order, which I find is almost general through- 
out the Society. That spirit of sound judgment, 
and the burning of that holy fire, which the Lord 
doth kindle in the hearts of the faithful, has never 
been wholly extinguished since we have been a 
people ; though in some places, through the neglect 
of many, it hath burned faintly and languidly. 
This zeal has of late been much augmented, and 
the number of those who will not take bribes, that 
is, through favour and affection pervert judgment, 
is increased. I pray God, for his great name’s 
sake and his people’s preservation, that this good 
work may prosper! Public ministry, though a 
great blessing, help and comfort to God’s people, 
may be shunned, evaded, and turned off by indivi- 
duals: but the church cannot easily lose ground 
under a godly, impartial administration of sound 
judgment, aud dealing in the way of good order 
and discipline, as this brings judgment home; ‘ thou 
art the man.’ Here individuals must condemn the 
evil, or be disunited from the body, that it may not 
be infected or endangered by their defection.” 


ain. 

, The fact of the exquisite sensibility of the surface, 
in comparison with the deeper parts, being thus as- 
certained by daily experience, we cannot mistake 
the intention ; that the skin is made a safeguard to 
the delicate textures which are contained within, by 
forcing us to avoid injuries ; and it does afford usa 
more effectual defence than if our bodies were cover- 
ed with the hide of the rhinoceros. 

The fuller the consideration which we give to this 
subject, the more convincing are the proofs that the 
painful sensibility of the skin is a benevolent provi- 
sion, making us alive to those injuries, which, but 
for this quality of the nervous system, would bruise 
and destroy the internal and vital parts. In pursu- 
ing the inquiry, we learn with much interest that 
when the bones, joints, and all the membranes and 
ligaments which cover them, are exposed—they may 
be cut, pricked, or even burned, without the patient 
or the animal, suffering the slightest pain. These 
facts must appear to be conclusive ; for who, witness- 
'ing these instances of insensibility, would not con- 
clude that the parts were devoid of sensation. But 
when we take the true, philosophical, and I may say 
the religious view of the subject, and consider that 
pain is not an evil, but given for benevolent purposes 
and for some important object, we should be unwil- 
ling to terminate the investigation here. 

In the first place, we must perceive that if a 
sensibility similar to that of the skin had been given 
to these internal parts, it must have remained un- 
exercised. Had they been made sensible to pricking 


which would never have been useful, since no such 
injuries can reach them ; or never without warning 
being received through the sensibility of the skin. 

But, further, if we find that sensibility to pain is 
a benevolent provision, and is bestowed for the 
purpose of warning us to avoid such violence as 
would affect the functions or uses of the parts, we 
may yet inquire whether any injury can reach these 
internal parts without the sensibility of the skin 
being excited. Now, of this there can be no doubt, 
for they are subject to sprain and rupture, and shocks, 
without the skin being implicated in the accident. 
If we have been correct in our inference, there should 
be a provision to guide us in the safe exercise of the 
limbs ; and notwithstanding what has been appa- 
rently demonstrated of the insensibility of these inter- 
nal parts, they must possess an appropriate sensibili- 
ty, or it would imply an imperfection. 

With these reflections, we recur to experiment— 
and we find that the parts which are insensible to 


From “Bell on the Hand.” 


(Continued from page 404.) 


The extreme sensibility of the skin to the slight- 
est injury conveys to every one the notion—that the 
pain must be the more severe the deeper the wound. 
This is not the fact, nor would it accord with the 
beneficent design which shines out everywhere. The 
sensibility of the skin serves not only to give the|to concussion, to stretching, or laceration. 
sense of touch, but it is a guard upon the deeper| How consistent, then, and beautiful is the distri- 
parts; and as they cannot be reached except through| bution of this quality of life! The sensibility to 
the skin, and we must suffer pain, therefore, before} pain varies with the function of the part. The skin 
they are injured, it would be superfluous to bestow|is endowed with sensibility to every possible injuri- 
sensibility upon these deeper parts. If the internal] ous impression which may be made upon it. But 
parts which act in the motions of the body had pos-| had this kind and degree of sensibility been made 
sessed a similar degree and kind of sensibility with] universal, we should have been racked with pain in 
the skin, so far from serving any useful purpose, this}the common motions of the body ; the mere weight 
sensibility would have been a source of inconve-|of one part on another, or the motion of the joint, 
nience and continual pain in the common exercise of| would have been attended with that degree of suffer- 
the frame. ing which we experience in using or walking upon 

The surgeon who has to perform an operation by| an inflamed limb. 
incision, when he has cut through the skin, informs} But on the other hand, had the deeper parts pos- 
his patient that the greatest pain is over. If, in the 
advanced stage of the operation, he has to extend 
the incision of the skin, it is very properly consider- 
ed as a great awkwardness ; and this not only be-| 
cause it proves that he has miscalculated what was) impunity. 
























































in our exertions. 









































and burning, they would have possessed a quality | 


pricking, cutting, and burning, are actually sensible | 


sessed no sensibility, we should have had no guide | assuage. 


cutting of the skin, without giving token of severe 


sensibility, as we are of the approach of a sharp 
point or a hot iron to the skin. 

Returning to the consideration of the sensibility 
of the skin, in order more fully to comprehend the 
|benevolent effect of it, or in other words, its necessi- 
|ty to our very existence, I may be excused for stat- 
ing the argument to the reader as I have delivered 
it in my lectures to the College of Surgeons. 

“ Without meaning to impute to you inattention 
or restlessness, I may request you to observe how 
every one occasionally changes his position and shifts 
the pressure of the weight of his body; were you 
constrained to retain one position during the whole 
hour, you would rise stiff and lame. The sensibility 
of the skin is here guiding you to that, which if 
neglected, would be followed even by the death of 
the part. When a patient has been received into 
the hospital with paralysis of the lower part of the 
body, we must give especial directions to the nurse 
and attendants that the position of his limbs be 
changed at short intervals, that pillows be placed 
under his loins and hams, and that they be often 
shifted. If this be neglected, you know the conse- 
quence to be inflammation of the parts that press 
upon the bed; from which come local irritation, 
then fever and mortification and death. 

“hus you perceive that the natural sensibility 
of the skin, without disturbing your train of thought, 
induces you to shift the body so as to permit the 
free circulation of the blood in the minute vessels : 
and that when this sensibility is wanting, the utmost 
|attention of friendsand the watchfulness of the nurse 
are but a poor substitute for this protection which 
nature is continually affording. If you suffer thus 
‘lying on a soft bed, when deprived of the sensibility 
of the skin, how could you encounter without it the 
rubs and impulses incident to an active life? You 
‘must now acknowledge that the sensibility of the 
‘skin is as much a protection to the frame generally, 
‘as the sensibility of the eyelids is to the eyes, and 
igives you a motive for gratitude which probably you 
jnever thought of.” 

The sensibility of the hand to heat, is a different 
endowment from that of touch. ‘This sensibility to 
\the varieties of temperature is seated in the skin, 
jand is, consequently, limited to the exterior surface 
of the body. he internal parts of the body being 
‘of a uniform temperature, it would have been, in 
ithem, a quality altogether superfluous. But as we 
|are surrounded by a temperature continually vary- 
‘ing, and are subject to destruction by its extremes, 
|and as we must suit our exertions or our contriv- 





ances so as to sustain life against these vicissitudes, 
‘our possession of this peculiar sensibility on the sur- 
face affords another proof of there having been a 
|foreknowledge of our condition. We might, indeed, 
take our former example in evidence of what must 
| befall through the want of this sensibility—the para- 
lytic is brought to us severely burned, or with his 
‘extremities mortified through cold. A man having 
lost the sense of heat in his right hand, but retain- 
ing the muscular power, lifted the cover of a pan 
which had fallen into the fire and deliberately re- 
placed it, not being sensible that it was burning hot; 
the effect, however, was the death and destruction 
\of the skin of the palm and fingers. In this man 
there was a continual sensation of coldness in the 
affected arm, which actual cold applied to the ex- 
tremity did not aggravate, nor heat in any degree 
Sensibility to heat is.a safeguard in as 





They have a sensibility limited | much as it is capable of becoming a painful sensa- 
to the kind of injury which it is possible may reach | tion, whilst it is a never-failing excitement to activity, 
them, and which teaches us what we can do with|and a continual source of enjoyment. 

If we leap from too great a height, or| 
necessary to the correct performance of his opera-| carry too great a burthen, or attempt to interrupt a| 
tion, but because the patient, bearing courageously} body whose impetus is too great for us, we are 
the deeper incisions, cannot sustain the renewed} warned of the danger as effectually by this internal |not so many as have fallen by the tongue. 


(To be continued.) 
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For “The Friend.” 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES, 
Of Ministers and Elders, and other concerned mem- 
bers of the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia. 
(Continued from page 405.) 


THOMAS PARKE. 


Thomas Parke, a short testimony concerning 
him tells us, came from Ireland to Pennsylvania, 
in, the year 1724, being “ well recommended by 
certificate.” He settled in Caln, Chester county, 
Pennsylvania, and after some years of orderly and 
consistent walking, was appointed an elder for 
Bradford Monthly Meeting. He “ was well respected 
by Friends in general.” He appears to have filled 
a useful rather than a shining position in society, 
and was released from his labours on the 31st of 
the First mo., 1738, 


MARY WILLIAMS. 


Mary Williams, the wife of George Williams, of 
Shrewsbury Monthly Meeting, was one who had 
in comparatively early life submitted her neck to 
the yoke of Christ, and through the instructions of 
his Holy Spirit had become qualified for usefulness 
in his church. About the year 1732, she married, 
and was introduced into the difficult position of a 
step-mother, which she filled with propriety and 
affection. She was of a weakly constitution, but 
was very diligent in the attendance of religious 
meetings, seldom allowing her infirmities of body 
to prevent her being on such occasions with her 
friends. 

She had been called to, and qualified for the 
work of the ministry, and, when she married, was 
without doubt tried that no meeting of ministers 
and elders was held in Shrewsbury Quarterly 
Meeting. The number of ministers was small, and 
discouragement had been suffered to prevail, so 
they were without representation in the General 
Meeting of Ministers. At the next Yearly Meet- 
ing after her marriage, Shrewsbury Friends request- 
ed the establishment of a meeting of ministers and 
elders, which was granted, and Mary Williams was 
one of the first representatives appointed to the 
“general meeting.” She was frequently in attend- 
ance at the large gatherings in Philadelphia and Bur- 
lington, endeavouring to perform her duty in larger 
as well as smaller meetings.* Her friends say, 
she was “ plain in speech and apparel, and endea- 
voured to keep her family so. She was well be- 
loved by her husband's children, her neighbours 
and acquaintance; was of a cheerful disposition, 
yet circumspect, and bore her afflictions with much 
patience.” “ She had a gift in the ministry, which 
was comfortable and edifying, and she has left a 
sweet savour behind her.” 

She deceased the 9th day of the Second month, 
1739, 

JOHN WILDMAN. 


John Wildman, an elder of Middletown Monthly 
Meeting, Bucks county, deceased Third mo. 27th, 
1739. 

SOPHIA ARMITT. 


Sophia Johnson, a religious young woman, and 
member of Philadelphia Monthly Meeting, was 
married, in the Eighth month, 1701, to Richard 
Armitt. Her walk in the world and in her own 
family, was circumspect, and in due time, having 





* About the beginning of the last century, no meeting 
of ministers was held in New Jersey. Many of those 
who had been foremost in their Master's cause, had been 
removed by death, and a strange want of zeal prevailed. 
For many years the General Meeting of Ministers of the 
Yearly Meeting, kept a committee under appointment, 
in order to keep up a meeting of ministers in Burlington. 



































shown herself able to govern her own family aright| and people, that she spake to them very sensibly. 
as a careful christian mother, the burden of the|She exhorted them to prepare for death, before 
care of others in the church was laid upon her. As|they came toa sick bed. She said, “ You will have 
she grew in religious experience, she was appointed | enough to do to bear the affliction of the body, with- 
an elder, and was, her friends say, “Of an exem-|out having a disturbed mind.” She told them that 
plary life and conversation.” She was “diligent|if she had her work then to do, she did not believe 
in the attendance of religious meetings, whilst of|she would have been able to retain her senses for 
ability of body,” and “was well beloved and es-|half an hour. “I was prepared for death before I 
teemed.” Towards the close of her life, bodily in-| was taken sick; although the enemy was permitted 
firmities kept her much at home. She departed|to come in with his lies for a trial when 1 was first 
this life, First mo. 25th, 1740. taken, now I can say with the Holy Apostle, ‘I 
have kept the faith.” I do not speak these things 
ELIZABETH LIPPINCOTT. boastingly.”” “ Dear Friends, do not mourn for me ; 
. Elizabeth Wills, daughter of John and Hope Wills, I shall go to a better place.” “I am not afraid of 
was born in Northampton township, Burlington|“eath; it is no surprise am T can say, ‘Come 
county, West Jersey, on the 14th day of the Sev- Death! where is thy sting!’ Oh, grave! where 18 
enth month, 1697. Submitting to the tendering thy vietory !” I would have you all ready. 
impressions of the Holy Spirit on her mind, she be-|, Samuel Lippincott, her husband's brother, com- 
came weaned from an inordinate attachment to the|i#g_in, she commended her children to his care, 
things of this world, and found her heart and affec- desiring that he should a 5 that they 
tions set upon things heavenly. Marrying Freedom might be brought up in the fear of God. Samuel, 
Lippincott, she became a member of Evesham/|*Ssenting to her wishes, spoke . her husband’s loss 
meeting, and under the trials and probations which |!" her removal. She | said, “He must keep to 
attended her in the married life, she appeared to Truth, and then I rovidence will provide for him. 
deepen in spiritual knowledge, and became more He will yet provide for him as he keeps to Truth. 
and more useful in the church. Do not in thy trouble get too low 5 and be sure, my 
A gift of gospel ministry was conferred upon her, dear, do not let anything lift thee up. I take it 
which she exercised to the edification of the church.|25 @ great favour that the Lord is about to take me 
In an account of her last illness, we find it stated, from the harms to come. If I die now, I shall be 
“ She was a religious woman, and it pleased God |12 favour with God ; if I should live longer, and 
to give her a testimony, to the comfort of her be disobedient so as to be out of his favour, it 
friends.” would be a dreadful thing. I take it a fayour from 
She was taken sick on the 25th of the First|the Lord, that he takes me in merey and love. 
month, and her pain was very severe, and to in- My prayers are as strong as ever that the work the 
crease her distress, the enemy was permitted to| Lord has begun upon earth, may be earried on,— 
buffet her, and to infuse doubts into her mind as to|that Truth ee Mentioning the names 
her preparation for the kingdom of rest and peace. of two F riends, she said, “I should be glad to see 
But as she looked to the Lord for comfort, he re- them. They are my husband's sisters 5 they are 
buked the enemy, and strengthened her to bear| mine. His bone is my bone, and his flesh is my 
testimony, to his goodness to her in the midst of her flesh. That which is near to him is near to me. 
closest suffering. On being asked if she thought She gave messages of love to some absent friends, 
she should die, she said, “I do not know, but am| 2nd good advice to her oldest son, and, in great 
willing to leave it to Providence! He knows best peace, departed this life, Second month 2d, 1740, 
what he has for me to do. I shall be easy, which being in the 43d year of her age. a 
way it may please the Lord to order it. “If I die The testimony concerning the above F riend from 
now, it will be well with me; if I live longer, I Haddonfield Monthly Meeting, is very brief:— 
hope I shall be as willing to die, when my time “Elizabeth Lippincott, who, some time before, 
comes, as [am now. If I may have my choice, I and till her decease, had a lively public testimony 
had rather die now, for I shall escape abundance |? bear, in her last sickness, would often speak of 
of trouble.” “So, if it please the Lord to take me her heavenly consolation. 
from them, I hope I shall be thankful to him as [\frame of mind. ; 
am at this time. He suffereth not the enemy to (Re Recentieaed) 
come in like a flood with his lies, as at the begin- ; aaaeae cat 
ning of my illness.” [He said,] “I was going to An Interesting Relic—One of our daily jour- 
die, and was not ready for death. He told me I nals says : i thie eto 
had never done my duty to my Maker! But Yesterday an old leaf of the Niles Republican, 
blessed be the name of the Lord, the enemy was! While being blown a our streets, was picked up 
soon put aside, and I have felt the arm of strength,|by @ gentleman and handed to us. Curiosity prompt- 
that has been my support in all my trials.” She|ed us to examine it, and we found the following 
said, the enemy had not since assailed her. letter from Robert Fulton, addressed to Joel Bar- 
Her illness rapidly increasing, she one night sent !ow, Philadelphia. 
for her husband, and on his coming to the bedside, | 
she took him by the hand, and said, “ Come, my 
dear, and sit down by me. My time is but short,'bany and back, has turned out rather more fayora- 
before I shall be at rest.” On his inquiring what) ble than I had calculated. The distance from New 
he should do with the children, she answered, “ I) York to Albany is 150 miles; I ran it up in 32 
shall leave them to God's merey, ang thy care.” —_| hours, and down in 30. The latter is just five miles 
On her aged father coming to see her, she said|an hour. I had a light breeze against me the whole 
to him, “ My time is short. 1 would not have thee| way going and coming, so that no use was made of 
take it hard; I shall be happy. It will not be long! my sails ; and the whole voyage has been performed 
before thou comest after me. We are like people|by the power of the engine. I overtook many 
going a journey; some set out two or three days|sloops and schooners beating to windward, and 
before the rest. You will all soon come after me.”| passed them as if they had been at anchor. 
Several of her brothers, sisters and friends stand-| “ The power of propelling boats by steam is now 
ing by her bedside, she felt a flow of gospel minis-) fully proved. The morning I left New York, there 
try, and although very weak in body, yet was sojwere not, perhaps, thirty-thousand people in the 
strong in spirit with love to the Lord, his Truth|city who believed the boat would ever move a mile 


She departed in a sweet 





“New York, August 2, 1807. 


“My Dear Friend—My steamboat voyage to Al- 
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an hour, or be of the least utility. 
were putting off from the wharf, which was crowded 
with spectators, I heard a number of sarcastic re- 
marks. 
people compliment what they call philosophers and 
projectors. 

“ Having employed much time and money, and | 
zeal in accomplishing this work, it gives me, as it 
will give you, great pleasure to see it so fully answer 
my expectations. It will give a cheap and quick 
conveyance to mere thandise on the Mississippi and | 
Missouri rivers, which are now laying open their 
treasures to the ente rprise of our countrymen. And | 
although the prospect of personal emolument has 
been some inducement to me, yet I feel infinitely | 
more pleasure in reflecting with you on the immense 
advantage that my country will ‘derive from the in- 
vention.” 


For “ The Friend.” 

The present condition of our country presents a 
very mournful, and in some parts, a truly appalling | 
picture. It vives evidence of the absence of sound 
christian principle in very many, which would lead 
them, did they possess and re gard it, to do justly 
to all men of every nation and colour, c to loose the 
bands of wickedness, to undo the heavy burdens, to 
let the oppressed go free, and to break every yoke.” 
For the purpose of spre: ading slavery in a new ter- | 
ritory, = upli ‘ders of this system of oppression 
and human degradation have disregarded and 
broken a solemn compact, the consequence of which 
is, citizens of the United States have become in- 

volved in war with each other, and threatening the 
dissolution of the Union, unde . which so much ‘he ip- 
piness and prosperity have been enjoyed. Where 
tiie benign spirit of Christianity is rejected, the 
princip le of selfishness, which disregards the rights 
aud the happiness of others, may finally lead to! 
seek revenge on those who ab hor the practice of 
slavery, and who, on proper occasions, and in a 
christian spirit, believe it to be their duty to protest 
against it. Almost every day furnishes instances of 
jucreasing bitterness and hatred in slaveholders 
towards those who differ from them in sentiment 
respecting this vile evil, but who have a better right 
to denounce it, than they have to maintain it. If 
the accounts from Kansas can be relied on, we may 
judge from the war prevailing there in a part of 
only one territory, what ferocity and destruction of 
human life and property, would be the result of 
such a civil commotion spread over the whole 
United States. If every one who is conscientiously 
opposed to slavery, is liable to be robbed of his pro-|1 
perty, deprive ‘d of his right to settle in a new country, 

and ii ible to be shot, w hat a dreadful state of carn: we 

mivht overwhelm our once peaceful land. Those 
who are implicated in bringing about the present 
difficulties, had better remember that “ the beginuing 
of strife is as when one letteth out water, and there- 
fore leave off contention before it be meddled with ;” 
and under the influence of a pacific spirit, seck to 
ealm the excited passions of the people, and dis- 
courage all direct provocations, aud recall the un- 
just measures they have pursued. 

Not only are contention and ill-will agitating the 
public mind, and endangering the st tility of our 
government, but they have crept into the visible 
church, producing division amongst the professed 
believers in Christ, and setting them at variance 
with one another. While a vindictive spirit ac- 
tiates members of christian socictics, alienating 
them from cach other, what must be its effect upon 
teir religious stability, upon the cause of religion 
which they advocate? and how can they, with any 
consistency, call upon the nations to “ beat their 
swords into plowshares, and their spears into prun- | 


This is the way, you know, in which some | 


another. 


not be essential for Friends, if they would exercise 
|a useful influence abroad in promoting peace and 
| good-will, to look into their own condition, to find 
jout what spirit and practice govern them? Christ 
|de clared that “he that doeth truth, cometh to the 
light, that his deeds may be made manifest that 
they are wrought in God;” and if they are the 
‘fruit of His spirit, they must be pure and heavenly, 
k|altogether the reverse of a resentful nature that 
| would injure another; for “God is love, and they 
Ithat dwell in Him, dwell in love.” Their actions 
jand example will then be safe for others to follow, 
‘and be like “ the leaves of the — that are for 
'the healing of the nations.” We have a decided 
\testimony against war, and to maintain it consist- 
jently, we should show to others that we keep the 
‘command of the Prince of Peace. “A new com- 
mandment I give unto you, that ye love one an- 
jother; as [ have loved you, that ye also love one 
By this shall all men know that ye are 
my wnaeipeen, s, if ye have love one to another.” And 
if we are also to “love our enemies, do good to them 
‘that hate us, bless them that curse us, and pray for 
them that despitefully use us,” we must put in prac- 
tice the new 
in keeping which it would be apparent that we are} 
ithe true disciples of the Lord Jesus Christ. 

In the year 1759, Friends in Pennsylvania en- 
dured many trials both on account of the war and| 
bloodshed, which had prevailed on the frontiers 
and the practice of buying and keeping slaves 
among themselves; and at the Yearly Meeting, 
John Woolman mentions they had some weighty 
seasons, where the power of ‘Truth was largely ex- 
tended, to the strengthening of the honest-minded. 
Observing an increasing concern among Friends on 
the subje ct of slavery, and that the Lord was | 
raising up and qu alijying servants for his work, 
not only in this respect, but for promoting the cause | 
of Truth in general, he was humbly bowed in thank- 
fulness before him. “ This meeting,’ he says 
“continued nearly a week; and for several days 
in the forepart of it, my mind was drawn into a 
decp inward stillness ; and being at times covered 
with the spirit of supplication, 
secretly poured out before the Lord ; and near the 
conclusion of the mecting for business way opened 
that in the pure flowings of divine love, I ex- 
pressed what lay upon me; which, as it then| 
arose in my mind, was first, to show how deep an-| 





swers to deep in the hearts of the sincere and}i 


upright, though in their different growths they may 
not all have attained to the 
points relating to our testimony. 
mention the integrity and constane y of many mar- 
tyrs, who gave their lives for the testimony of Jesus ; | 
and yet in some points held doctrines distinguisha- 
ble from some which we hold; and that in all ages 


where people were faithful to the light and under." 


standing which the Most High afforded them, they | 
found acceptance with him; and that now, though 


there are different ways of thinking amongst us in| 


some particulars, yet if we mutually kept to that 
Spirit and power which crucifies to the world, whic h| 
teaches us to be content with things really needful, 
and to avoid all superfluities, giving up our hearts 
to fear and serve the Lord, true unity may still be 
preserved amongst us; and that if such who were 
at times unde r suffe ring on account of some scruples 
of conscience, kept low and humble, and in their 
conduct in life, manifested a spirit of true charity ; ; 
it would be more likely to reach the witness in 
others, and be of more service in the church, than 
if their sufferings were attended with a contr: ary | 
spirit and conduct. In which exercise I was drawn 


commandment. towards one another; | 


my heart was) 


same clearness in some | 
And I was led to| 


And while wejing hooks, and to learn war no more?” Will it |Christ, however, distinguished one from another in 
| ’ 


this world ; and the like disposition appeared to 
spread over others in the meeting. Great is the 
goodness of the Lord towards his poor creatures.” 

We here see the advantage of keeping under the 
government of a right spirit, in our efforts to do 
what we may believe to be a duty. If it is per- 
formed “in the pure flowings of divine love,” it 
makes its way into the hearts of others, and draws 
\into the unity of the one Spirit, though the faithful 
may not at once see eye to eye; and where a dif- 
ference of views prevails, the life in one, as 8S. Crisp 
says, will not hurt the life in another. There is a 
sense produced, if it comes from an honest heart 
seasoned with Grace, of the innocent and upright 
intention of a brother or sister, and then it inflicts 
no wound, but leaves all to judge in the openings 
of Truth, and takes no offence, if what is proposed 
is not at once adopted. Hereby the law of love 
which casteth out fear—the new commandment 
which Christ gave, is fulfilled; and the heavenly 
harmony and order which belongs to New Jerusa- 
lem, that comes down from above, is known and 
preserved unbroken. Her citizens are seen as lights 
in the world, a city set upon a hill that cannot be 
hid, that has no need of the sun, or of the moon; 
for the Lamb is the light thereof, and the nations 
of them that are saved do walk in the light of it. 
This is the state we were designed to be brought 
into, and to stand in, to show forth the glory of 


,\the latter house, the spiritual dispensation of the 


| gospel of Jesus Christ. 
+e 
Is the Centre of the Earth Solid? 

It has been usual, till within these few years, to 
assume that the solid crust of the globe is of small 
ithickness, and that it rests on a vast nucleus of 
liquefied matter, the source of yoleanos, which per- 
|haps may cause by its ripples the concussion of 
earthquakes. The ground for this view was the 
steady increase of heat in mines, since the same law 





rjof temperatures, continued dow nwards, would soon 


bring us to a heat greater than the point of fusion 
of any known substance. But a reaction has late- 
ily set in. ‘Two different reasons have been given, 
which go far to disprove this once popular view of 
ithe earth’s structure. Mr. Hopkins has shown, in 


,;an able mathematical paper, that the amount of 


nutation produced by the moon's action on the 
equatorial protuberance, will be different for a solid 
globe, and for a thin solid crust reposing on a globe 
in a state of fusion. The pull, which in one case is 
\transferred to the whole mass, in the other would 
mainly spend itself upon the crust alone. The in- 
ference which he draws is, that the solid part of 
|the earth is not less in thickness than one fifth of 
the earth’s radius, or 800 miles. Recent experi- 
ments have also proved that the point of fusion is 
raised, when substances are placed under strong 
| Pressure. 

But there is a further doubt, which the progress 
of chemical science ought to force on the attention 
,of geologists, before they reason too confidently on 
ithe process of change, in these early days of the 
earth, from the limited materials of our actual 
knowledge. They are accustomed to assume as 
‘ultimate facts, not only an enormous central heat, 
by which the mass is liquefied, but the independence 
of all the chemical ingredients of the globe. But 
lit seems more probable that the central heat, since 
caloric is now ascertained to be simply one kind of 
molecular action, is the result of gradual condensa- 
‘tion; so that, instead of being an independent cause 
of fluidity, modified by the pressure, its existence 
‘may be simply a result of the pressure itself, and 
‘constitute a kind of internal reaction against it. In 











into a sympathizing tenderness with the sheep of this case, instead of the central parts being fluid, 
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and gradually covered by a solid crust, we may 
perhaps infer that the transition would be from a 
gaseous state, first to fluidity, and then to solidity 
at the centre, surrounded by a thin stratum of fluid, 
and an immense gaseous atmosphere ; and that, in 
proportion as the atmosphere was condensed into 
liquid at the upper surface, the increased pressure 
would convert the liquid into solid below, till the 
globe approached to its present condition; while 
the melted surface might solidify under the cooling 
power of an atmosphere of permanent gases and 
aqueous vapour. 

Again, it is quite conceivable, and perhaps not 
improbable, that our present elements are not really 
distinct, but capable of being formed from each 
other under special cireumstances of heat and pres- 
sure. It will be possible, in this case, that the 
chemical composition of the early strata, or of the 
matter which lies still deeper, may have depended 
on the mechanical condition of the earth at the 
time when they were upheaved or deposited. These 
views open out a wide field of inductive inquiry, 
which has not yet been even touched upon, but 
which will be found, we suspect, before long, tomodify 
many of the popular forms of geological reasoning. 
Till chemistry has taken one stride in advance, 
which it seems ready now to do, all theories on the 
early changes of the earth must remain thoroughly 
imperfect and immature. But if once it is estab- 
lished that our present elements are compound, it 
may be possible to trace unsuspected relations be- 
tween their atomic nature, and the circumstances 
of heat and pressure which prevailed when the 
Plutonic rocks were upheaved by central fires from 
the bosom of the abyss. 

(Conclusion next week.) 
saitcouialgiiieaniaes 

Letter of the Duke of Buckingham, written a 
short time before his decease. 

“Your men of wit generally look upon them- 
selves as discharged from the duties of religion, and 
confine the doctrines of the gospel to people of 
meaner understandings. It is a sort of derogation, 
in their opinion, to comply with the rules of Chris- 
tianity ; and they reckon that man possessed of a 
narrow genius, who studies to be good. * * * 
What a pity that any person should pass for a 


citous about his happiness in the next.” 
~o 

African Logic.— An old farmer—one who fear- 
ed neither God nor man—had hired a devout negro; 
and to get some Sunday work out of him would 
always plan a case of “ necessity” on Saturday, 
and on Sunday morning would put this case to the 
man’s conscience. One morning Sambo proved 
refractory. “ He would work no more on Sunday.” 
The master argued with him that it was a case of 
“ necessity’ —that the Scriptures allowed a man to 
get out of a piton a Sabbath day a beast that had 
fallen in. “ Yes, massa,” rejoined the black, “ but 
not if he spent Saturday in digging for de berry 
purpose. ’—Late Paper. 


gentleman in this world, but he that appears 7 


9 


Curious Instinct of Plants——Hoare, in his trea: 


tise on the vine, gives a striking exemplification of 


the instinct of plants. A bone was placed in the 
strong but dry clay of a vine border. The vine 
sent out a leading or tap-root, directly through the 
clay to the bone. In its passage through the clay 
the main root threw out no fibres; but when it 
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The present number closes the twenty-ninth vol- 
umn of “The Friend,” and with our next it will enter 
on the thirtieth year of its age. Within the past 
year, as in severel of those that have preceded 
it, it has had its trials, such as most Journals of its 
kind must expect to encounter, but it has neverthe- 
less continued to receive a good share of support 
and encouragement. Where there are conflicting 
opinions on points of general interest, as well as a 


ficult to please all; so that while there is a con- 
scientious adherence to sound principle, and a mani- 
fest desire to cater in accordance with a proper 
discretion for the different wants to be supplied, there 
should be mutual forbearance on the part of those 
who publish and those who read such a periodical 
as ours. Communications from different quarters 
have been received, some objecting to certain 
things connected with the course that has been pur- 
sued, and others commending that course, and the 
manner in which those having control of the jour- 
nal have steadily persevered in the path marked 
out for it in the beginning, and the concern evinced 
to uphold the doctrines, the testimonies, and the 
discipline of the Society, without regard to party 
views or party feelings. 

Most of those who have expressed the opinion 
that there was not wide enough scope given in pub- 
lishing everything referring to the present disjointed 
condition of our Religious Society, have yet acknow- 
ledged, that the matter to be found in our columns 
was generally interesting and instructive,and much 
of it calculated to cherish a love for the Society, 
and the pure, spiritual views of Christianity that it 
professes, rendering it a valuable visitor in their fami- 
lies ; and from such testimony we have taken no little 
encouragement. 

Those who have control of “The Friend” have no 
motive in conducting it other than to promote 
the interests of the Society; their object in fill- 
ing it with the matter that is weekly presented 
to the readers of its pages, is to maintain a jour- 
nal under the supervision of Friends, free from 
everything calculated to lay waste or weaken their 


circulates a variety of useful information in science 


keeping before them in succinct essays and narra- 
tives the great truths of our holy religion, and en- 
deavoring to incite them to a life of godliness, walk- 


unto they are called. 

Tn the various publications of the day, including 
many of the modern professedly religious works, 
there is much calculated to catch the attention and 


Ss in all things consistent with the vocation where- 


captivate the affections of the young, and of the in-| 


experienced, while the standard of religion which they 
exhibit and invite to, falls so far below the pure self- 
denying principles and precepts of the gospel, as pro- 
mulgated and exemplified by all true Quakers from 
ithe beginning, that there is great danger of our 
| members who peruse them, being irretrievably be- 
guiled, and induced to take up their rest, in a taith, 
lthat however specious to the unanoiuted eye, is yet 
a dead faith, so far that its operation is not to puri- 
fy the heart, though it may lead into great activity 


principles, and affording to those among whom it) 


and literature, recording a summary of the most| 
notable passing events of the day, and, above all,| 


cost of blood and suffering at which they were main- 
tained and transmitted to succeeding generations, 
as a precious legacy. More especially is the fre- 
quent exhibit and consideration of these things an 
incumbent duty at the present time, inasmuch as 
works containing views adverse to the faith of 
Friends, are circulated among us, and there is mani- 
fested by not a few, in parts of the Society, a strong 
desire, if not a determination to disregard and lay 
waste some of its long cherished testimonies, and in 
many respects to assimilate more nearly with other 
denominations, in order to avoid the offence of the 
cross. ‘To point out and endeavour to counteract 


variety of tastes for literary productions, it is dif-|these deplorable defections is an object of primary 


importance, and it has been, and continues to be the 
purpose of the “ Contributors to the Friend” to as- 
sist therein, so far as they may be enabled to do 
so. They are likewise solicitous to encourage Friends 
everywhere, to a faithful support of the faith, the 
discipline and the order of the Society, under the 
peculiar trials to which they may be subjected, in 
consequence of the division and disunity introdu- 
ced by the dissemination of the unsound views to 
which we have alluded, and the inroads of the spi- 
rit of the world among those professing our name. 
It is evident that much suffering must yet be borne 
by all who are sincerely labouring for the mainten- 
ance of the truth, and the restoration of the Society 
to primitive purity, order, and zeal; and greatly is 
it to be desired and sought after, that such may be 
brought, in the fellowship of the Gospel, to labour 
harmoniously for the promotion of this blessed cause. 

We trust that “ The Friend” will continue to pur- 
sue the even tenor of its way, contributing its share 
towards the attainment of this desirable end, and 
affording its readers the usual supply of wholesome 
\food for the mind. We shall feel obliged at all 
‘times for original communications, or well selected 
lextracts for our columns, and hope that our friends 
| will continue their efforts to promote the circulation 
of the journal in their respective neighbourhoods. 

SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Just as our paper was going to press, an extra was 
jpublished, containing the following items of intelligence 
brought by the Persia, which sailed from Liverpool on 
the 23d ult. 

Liverpool Markets—The Brokers’ Circular quotes a de- 
cline in cotton, affecting lower grades about 1-16. Other 
qualities are unchanged in every respect. There is a 
large export demand, but holders are not pressing their 
}supplies upon the market. The sales of the week have 
been 47,325 bales, including 2250 on culation and 
9000 to exporters. The (Sixth-day) were 6000 
bales, the market closing unchanged, with a moderate 
demand. The quotations were as follows:—New Or- 
leans fair, 7; middling, 6 ; Mobile fair, 6}; mid- 
dling, 6 5-16; Upland fair, 6 9-16. The weather con- 
tinued unsettled, and reports prevailed of the existence 
| of the potato disease. Wheat has advanced 2d. a 3d.; 
flour is ls. a 2s., and corn has advanced 2d. 

Richardson Brothers quote red wheat at Ts. 9d. a 108.; 
{white wheat, 16s. a lls.; Western Canal flour and Bal- 
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| timose flour, 30s. a 32s. Gd.; good Ohio, 33s. a 34s.; mixed 
corn, 33s.; yellow corn, 33s. G¢.; white, 35s. Provisions 
fare unchanged. Manchester markets are steady, but 


The bullion in the Bank of Eng- 


,9.000, 


j prices are unchanged. 
land has increased £: American stocks are un- 
lchanged. Money market without change. Consols for 
jmoney are quoted at 95} a The steamship Arabia, 
from Boston, via Halifax, was off Liverpool, on Seventh- 
|day. This removes the fears entertained for her safety, 
jin consequence of being ashore near Halifax. The City 
!of Baltimore, from Philadelphia, arrived on the 20th ult. 
| ENGLAND.—Parliament has been further prorogued 
ito Eleventh month 13th. 


' . . . 7 
jcome distasteful to his followers. 


gl 
Joe. 


D'Israeli’s leadership has be- 
The London Times 
approves editorially of Secretary Marcy's reasoning on 


reached the bone, it entirely covered it, by degrees, | and a show of will-worship. It is therefore Of the subject of privateering. The Queen of Oude, mother 


with the most delicate and minute fibres, like lace, 
each one sucking a pore in the bone. On this lus- 
cious morsel of a marrow bone would the vine con- 
tinue to feed as long as any nutriment remained to 
be extracted — Scientific Amer. 


special importance, to have frequently brought into 
view, the doctrines of the gospel as exemplified in 
their full and just proportions by our early Friends, 
the testimonies that spring out of the practical ap- 





of the deposed monarch, was in England, for the purpose 
| of complaining of the East India Company. 
FRANCE.—Napoleon remained at Biarnitz. It is re- 
|ported that he is urging the claims of Prince Pierre Bo- 
|naparte to the throne of the Danubian kingdom, and 


plication of those doctrines, and the exceeding great considering what title to bestow on the American de- 
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seendant of Prince Jerome. The harvest in France is 
considered fully an average one. 

HOLLAND.—A brilliant celebration occurred here 
to-day in honour of the twenty-five years’ peaceful reign 
of the King of Holland. The government of Holland has 
refused to assent to the principle of leaving disputes of 
nations to arbitration before a resort to arms, recom- 
mended by the Paris Peace Congress. 

SPAIN.—There is nothing very important from Spain. 
Tranquillity prevails throughout the kingdom. A free 
import of breadstaffs is invited until Sixth month, 1857. 
The difficulty with Mexico is still unsettled. 

ITALY.—A doubtful report is current that England 
and France have addressed an ultimatum to the King of 
Naples, and in the event of a refusal @ comply with its 
requisitions the representatives of France and England 
are immediately to quit Naples. The demands are stated 
to comprise a general amnesty and various administra- | 
tive and judicial reforms. The King is reported to have 
consented to some of the required concessions, but not} 
to a satigfactory extent. A report is also current that 
the King intended to abdicate in favour of the more 
liberal Prince of Calabria. 

SANDWICH ISLANDS.—<Advices from the Sandwich 
Islands have been received to Seventh mo. 5th. A severe | 
shock of an earthquake occurred on the 8th of Sixth mo. 
At Hawai, a stream of lava had flowed to the southward | 
from Mauna Loa, leaving Hilo safe. 

AUSTRALIA.—Advices from Sidney to Fifth month | 
20th, mention that extensive deposits of gold have been | 
discovered in Western Australia. | 

NICARAGUA.—The latest news indicate that Walker’s | 
difficulties were increasing. A large body of Salvado- 
rians and Guatemalians had assembled at Leon, and an 
attack from them was threatened. Walker’s forces were 
being rapidly reduced by sickness and desertions. 

UNITED STATES.—Throughout the whole of last 
week, Congress continued in session, the Senate and| 
House of Representatives having been unable to come to | 
any agreement. Another Committee of Conference was 
appointed, without any result. On the 29th, the House 
decided to adhere by a vote of 101 to 97, and the Senate 
voted to adhere to its amendment, striking out the 
House proviso,—yeas, 32; nays, 6. The speakers of all| 
parties, in the Senate, admit the odious and atrocious | 
character of some of the laws of Kansas, but some Sena- 
tors deny the power of Congress to annul or suspend | 
them. A resolution passed both Houses, and received | 
the signature of the President, appropriating $40,000 for 
the purchase of the British ship Resolute from the 
salvors, who found her abandoned in the Arctic Seas, | 
where she had been sent in search of the Franklin expe- 
dition. The purchase is made for the purpose of restoring | 
the ship to the British government. On the 30th ult., the 
Army Appropriation bill was passed by both Houses, 
without the Kansas proviso, by a vote in the Senate of 
yeas, 26; nays, 7—in the House, by a vote of yeas, 101; 
nays, 97. 

California.—T wo weeks later news from San Francisco 
have been received by the steamship Illinois, at New 
York, from Aspinwall. She connected at the Isthmus | 
with the steamer Sonora, which brought down upwards of | 
$1,800,000 in gold. The Illinois brought to New York | 
on freight $1,465,000 in gold. The Sierra Nevada left | 
San Francisco on the 5th, for SanJuan. She took down} 
$100,000 in specie and 300 recruits for General Walker's | 
army, beside a number of settlers. The Vigilance Com- 
mittee was still in power in San Francisco. Un the 24th | 
ult., a rencontre occurred between Joseph Hetherington | 
and Alexander Randall, large real estate operators, do- 
ing business together, in which the latter was shot and 
mortally wounded. Hetherington was immediately taken 
into custo ly by the agents of the Committee, and “was 
hung on the 29th. Philander Brace, who committed a 
murder two years since, was hung at the same time. 
Four thousand of the committee’s troops were present | 
under arms, and all the approaches to the place of exe-} 
cution were guarded by cannon. Judge Terry, of the 

Supreme Court, was still in the custody of the Vigilance 
Committee, and it was not known how he would be dis- 
posed of. The Superintendent of the U.S. Branch Mint 
has notified the persons employed there, who are mem-| 
bers of the Vigilance Committee, that they must either 
withdraw from the Committee, or leave the Mint. The 
Peruvian slave ship Terese Terry put into San Francisco, 
with 150 Chinese, kidnapped at Macao, and destined for 
the Peruvian mines. An attempt was made to detain 
her, but it failed, and she got off. 

At the great fire at Nevada, over 800 buildings were | 
destroyed, and, ten lives lost. The value of property 
destroyed amounted to more than two millions. The 
deposits of gold at the Branch Mint, during the Seventh 
month, exceeded three millions of dollars. The markets 
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were overstocked with goods, business prospects gloomy, 
and it was expected that the late shipments of goods 
from the east would not net cost and charges. Palmer, 
Cook & Co. had failed to pay the interest on the State 
bonds due last month. 

Salt Lake.—Advices from Salt Lake to Sixth mo. 23d, 
state that the vegetables have been nipped by the frost. 
The grain crops had also failed, and fears were enter- 
tained that the people would suffer for want of food. 

Philadelphia.—Number of deaths last week, 264. 

New York.—Mortality last week, 562; a decrease of 
5 compared with the deaths of the week previous. 

Kansas.—J. W. Geary, the newly appointed governor, 
has left Washington, to proceed direct to the territory. 
A dispatch from St. Louis, of Eighth mo. 27th, says that 
advices from the border counties state, that 2500 men 
would enter Kansas on the 23d. Shocking excesses have 
been committed on the Free State settlers, near Leaven- 
worth, Another report states that the “ Quaker Mission,” 
twenty miles from Kansas city, had been broken up and 
dispersed by a party of Missourians. The Free State 
settlers and their families were reported to be leaving 
the territory in large numbers. A letter from Gen. Smith, 
commander of the U. S. troops in Kansas, dated Eighth 
mo. 11th, states*that Gov. Shannon had requested him 
to employ his whole disposable force to prevent the in- 


gress of Lane’s party by the northern boundary of the 


territory, but that he had declined making any move- 
ment, knowing that the information given to the Gov- 
ernor, was exaggerated and incorrect. He states that 
troops had been sent at the Governor’s request to break 
up camps of armed men at several places that he desig- 
ated. On the arrival of the troops there, not only were 
no camps to be found, but none had ever existed there, 
or anywhere else in the vicinity. 

Newspapers, North and South.—According to the cen- 
sus of 1850, the newspaper circulation in the free States, 
amounted to 334,147,231; in the slave States, to 92,- 
165,929. The three cities of Boston, New York, and 
Philadelphia publish twice as many newspapers as all 
the South. 

Public Libraries.—In 1850, the public libraries in the 
free States contained 3,883,617 volumes; those in the 
South 752,794. The public libraries of New York alone 
contained 1,760,820 volumes. 

New Material for Paper —The Cleveland (Ohio) Plain- 
dealer, says:—The Planet brought down from Lake 
Superior a thousand pounds of moss for Dr. Terby, of 
Detroit, who has been making experiments upon it in 
the manufacture of paper. The Doctor says that moss 
makes a beautiful white paper, without any preparation 
of the raw material for the common paper mills. In all 
respects it is equal to linen rags, and can be found in 
unlimited quantities on Isle Royale and several other 
localities in the vicinity, at a very small comparative 
cost. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received from J. B. Pusey, Pa., for Thos. Kinsey, $2, 
vol. 30; from Jas. T. Frame, Io., $2, vol. 29; from H. D. 
Metcalf, Md., $2, vol. 29; from Levi Wickersham, Pa., 
$2, vol. 29; from J. Fawcett, agt., O , for J. Heald, Jos. 
Taylor, N. Armstrong, M. J. Fawcett, Z. French, $2 each, 
vol. 29, for Benj. Harrison, C. J. Hayes, Nathan Holes, 
Amos. Fawcett, R. Woolman, $2 each, vol. 30, for J. S. 


| Cadwalader, $4, vols. 29 and 30; from Wm. Foulke, agt., 


V., for John Burgess, Wm. Stephens, $2 each, vol. 30, tor 
Wm. Masters. $2, to 14, vol. 30; from agt., O., 
for Dl. Mott, $6, vols. 28, 29 and 30, for Harman Rhoads, 
$2, vol. 29, for Caleb Fowler, Caleb Engle, Wm. Crew, 
$2 each, vol. 30. 








HMAVERFORD COLLEGE. 

The winter term will commence on Fourth-day, 15th of 
Tenth month. Terms, $250 per annum, including Tui- 
tion, Board and Washing. Applications for admission 
should be made early. 

Address, Jonathan Richards, Superintendent, West 
Haverford, P. O., Pa.; Thomas Kimber, 50 North Fourth 
street, Philadelphia; or Robert Pearsall Smith, 17 Minor 
street, Philadelphia. 


EVENING SCHOOLS FOR ADULT COLOURED 
PERSONS. 

Wanted, A Principal and two Assistant Teachers for 
the Men’s School, and a Principal and three Assistants 
for the Women’s School. 

Application may be made to either of the undersigned. 

Joun C. Atien, No. 179 S. Fifth street. 
SAMUEL ALLEN, No. 134 8. Front street. 
Wittiam L. Epwarps, No. 37 Arch street. 









Marriep, at Friends’ Meeting, Burlington, N. J., on . 
Fifth-day, the 14th ult., Samuen F. Trorn, of Philadel- 
phia, to Auice Lippincott, of Burlington county, N. J. 
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Diep, on the 11th of Eighth month, 1856, in the 82d 
year of her age, ExizanetH ALLINSON; a valuable elder 
of Burlington Monthly Meeting, N.J. It is believed that 
instances are rare of greater dedication to the will and 
service of the Most High, or of greater strength of faith, 
than was manifested in the life of this beloved disciple. 
She was blind from her birth, with the exception of a 
faint glimmer of sight in one eye. Of this privation she 
was in her childhood keenly sensible, but being favoured 
in very early life with the visitations of Divine love, she 
was obedient to the heavenly vision, and being through 
mercy conformed to the will of the Lord, she became 
resigned to a dispensation to which, till then, she could 
not refer without tears. Thus early blest with an inte- 
rest in Christ, choosing him for her Leader, and following 
him in singleness of heart, she was enabled very conspi- 
cuously to adorn his doctrine, and as a true Mother in 
Israel, to be a helper and instructor to many in the right 
way of the Lord. Clear in her perceptions of christian 
doctrines, deep in her experience of heavenly things, and 
gifted with a discerning spirit, she was remarkably in- 
troduced into sympathy with ministers, participating in 
their exercises, and in weightiness of spirit bearing their 
burdens, and thus fulfilling the law of Christ. Her gift 
as an elder being acknowledged by the church, she en- 
tered on the service in meekness and in the-fear of the 
Lord, in fervent love to her fellow members, but with 
fidelity as one who must give an account; being very 
careful to wait upon her Master for qualification for 
every exercise in His service. When furnished with the 
needful panoply, she yielded not to the snare which is 
consequent upon the fear of man; but being always 
clothed with true love, it is not known that she ever 
wounded those with whom she was concerned to labour. 
Her strength of faith was very instructive. Fully be- 
lieving in the sufficiency of the ransom given for the 
church, and having in herself the evidence that she had 
passed from death unto life, she steadily maintained a 
holy confidence that her faithful Redeemer would not cut 
short the thread of her life before his own work in her 
was perfected. And so she passed through a world 
which to her was one of visual darkness, leaning .as a 
dear child on the bosom of Jesus. Free from presump- 
tion or any self-reliance, and often humbled in the dust 
in the sense of unworthiness, it is not remembered that 
she ever distrusted her Saviour, or wavered in her often 
expressed conviction, that her death, whenever it should 
occur, would be “the crowning mercy of her life.” Be- 
ing a woman of enlightened and active benevolence, she 
“went about doing good,” and choosing privacy in her 
visits of love to the members of her own Society, to the 
poor, and to individuals who were in practices subver- 
sive of the public welfare, she walked much abroad with- 
out any attendant, having a singularly full faith that she 
would be preserved from any serious injury. This pro- 
spect was strikingly realized, although she was often in 
great apparent danger from horses and from locomotives. 
in meetings for discipline she was eminently useful. She 
travelled pretty extensively in the service of Truth. Her 
correspondence, performed by the aid of an amanuensis, 
was of an instructive character, and her memoranda are 
calculated to be beneficial to survivors. During more 
than forty years, in which the writer has had large op- 
portunity of observing her, it may be said that her “ con- 
versation was in heaven,” being weighty and edifying, 
instant in season, and often wonderfully adapted to the 
spiritual need of those with whom she was brought in 
contact. On one occasion, a few years ago, a total 
stranger, supposed to be a religious professor, was in 
her company for about five minutes. On his being in- 
troduced to her, she immediately began to speak of the 
offices of Christ, of the necessity of true fuith in Him, of 
our indispensable need of a Saviour, and the vast im- 
portance of the work of the soul’s salvation. The stran- 
ger listened with great attention. After his departure, 
it was discovered that he was an atheist, and had re- 
cently presided at an Infidel Convention. He died sud- 
denly, a few days after this interview. During her last 
illness, which was brief, her patient fortitude, humility 
and heavenly-mindedness were impressive, and the Di- 
vine presence was sensibly felt to the end. The last note, 
made a few days before her release, after referring to the 
safety of some who were centred “ where we are longing 
also to be gathered,” closed as follows: ‘“ May my mind 
be clothed with reverent gratitude for the continuance of 
innumerable blessings from the bountiful Giver, and 









may I be enabled to glorify Him, by wearing a cheerful 
countenance under the increasing infirmities attendant 
upon the poor frail tabernacle.” 
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